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FIRST, I WOULD LIKE TO THANK the contributors to this journal issue for making me 
feel important, and for helping to keep my name and scholarship alive. It is indeed 
flattering but humbling to find my name used alongside that of Alan Lomax in the 
title of Ron Cohen's essay. And when Paul Tyler describes my narratives as “impres- 
sively factual” and my analyses as “penetrating,” I begin to know what it means to be 
“damned with lavish praise.” It is somehow strangely satisfying to be made the center 
of an issue even if the intent is to repudiate one of the central theses of my life’s work. 

I find it troubling, though, to see my motives for writing described as malicious in 
origin. Of the various criticisms made by Paul Tyler, his kindest observation is to 
describe my work as a “reductionist exercise.” Otherwise, he attributes my motives 
to “sectionalist mischief” and my writings as “being in the service of sectionalist 
pride.’ I am not certain what he meant by the charge of sectionalist mischief, but he 
makes it sound as if Iam some kind of rebel warrior intent on waving the Confeder- 
ate flag and prolonging the War of Rebellion. That will come as a surprise to my 
conservative friends who know me as an ardent liberal and defender of civil rights 
and unions (both political and economic). Actually, although born, raised, and edu- 
cated in the South, and having spent the greater part of my academic career there, I 
have lived in the Midwest for about 18 years, and am pleased to be a citizen of Mid- 
dle America and to share in its well-known generosity and rugged honesty. Since 
establishing residence in Wisconsin, I have been privileged to hear and perform with 
many of the region’s finest country musicians, such as Chirps Smith and the Goose 
Island Ramblers. 

But I do want to acknowledge the fine work that Tyler and the other contributors 
have done in broadening our knowledge and understanding of American country 
music. Their work follows on the heels of insights contributed as early as the 1970s 
by such scholars as Simon Bronner, Bob Coltman, Peter Narvaez, and Neil Rosenberg, 
who have written about manifestations of country music outside the South. Since 
that time, other writers such as Jim Leary, with his investigations of folk culture in 
the Upper Midwest, and Gerald Haslam and Peter La Chapelle, who have written 
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about country music in California, have similarly sharpened our knowledge of coun- 
try music outside Dixie's parameters. 

Students of American music, myself included, have long been aware that people 
have always made music at home and in community settings all over North America. 
Wherever they settled, from Canada to the Mexican border, people of European ex- 
traction sang ballads, love songs, and religious pieces, played fiddles, banjos, har- 
monicas, pianos, and other instruments, danced frequently at house parties or other 
local functions, and often utilized music as accompaniment or celebration of work. 
And everywhere, talented or ambitious musicians often tried to commercialize their 
art by exploiting or utilizing any means of dissemination that was available (whether 
community dance, stage show, radio broadcast, or phonograph recording). Newspapers, 
entertainment trade journals such as Billboard, and ephemeral journals such as Coun- 
try Song Roundup, Rural Radio, Talking Machine World, Mountain Broadcast and Prai- 
rie Recorder, National Hillbilly News, Radio Digest, and many others provide plentiful 
examples of hillbilly radio shows and barn dances that flourished throughout the 
United States for varying periods of time in the decades prior to World War II. 

While it is wonderful to see the full story of country music’s history being fleshed 
out by these impressive essays, and refreshing to ponder the questions about the 
music’s identity raised by Huber and Cohen, I nevertheless feel that my central thesis 
remains intact. As I argued in an essay in The Encyclopedia of Country Music (1998), 
I still believe that country music bears “a special relationship to the South,’ and that 
its defining and appealing elements are linked to its origins in that region. Yes, people 
made music all over rural North America, but southerners are the ones who in the 
1920s made the seminal and crucial recordings and radio broadcasts that lent the 
music its public, and lasting, identity. The presumed southernness of country music 
arose from factors that were both accidental and purposeful, and from postures that 
were grounded in both romance and realism. Recording talent scouts and folk music 
collectors would have found rural musical talent in New England, Upstate New York, 
the Middle West or, probably, anywhere else in North America. But the ballad col- 
lector Cecil Sharp and recording man Ralph Peer, and others like them, chose to go 
south, partly because southerners had long been believed to be a musical people—a 
presumption at least as old as the work of Stephen Foster and the blackface minstrels. 
The Tin Pan Alley composers of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries also 
often built upon the vision of a romantic and enchanting South with their songs about 
Dixie and its exotic people. The emphasis on southern music, though, was more than 
a romantic conceit. Southerners did make music, and they performed with a body of 
styles that were different and, in my opinion, more exciting than those made in oth- 
er regions of the country. 

As I have argued in Southern Music/American Music (co-authored with David 
Stricklin, 1979, revised and expanded 2003) and elsewhere, two powerful cultural 
factors made the rural music of the South distinctive and appealing: the presence of 
African Americans in close proximity to people of European extraction, and the 
pervasiveness of evangelical Protestantism. Poor black and white southerners faced 
each other across a hostile social divide, but nevertheless built folk music cultures 
that overlapped and borrowed extensively from each other. This relationship is what 
Mike Seeger meant when he spoke of “Music from the True Vine,” the centuries-long 
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accumulation of styles and songs made by southern blacks and whites—a bi-racial 
body of music that has provided the roots of most of America’s popular music. This 
interrelating tradition evolved in the context of what the southern novelist Flannery 
O’Connor described as a “Christ-haunted society,’ a region strongly marked by the 
tenets of evangelical Protestantism. The consciousness of God’s imminent judgment 
and a strong sense of guilt combined with the allure of hedonism to produce a flavor 
of warring impulses—what has sometimes been called the Saturday Night-Sunday 
Morning Syndrome—that has marked both southern culture and the lifestyles and 
music of many of its performers. 

Southern-born musicians and singers predominated among those who made the 
first commercial performances in the early 1920s. Patrick Huber, however, is cer- 
tainly correct in alluding to the importance of the New York hillbillies in the years 
between 1923 and 1927, and he may be right in saying that the country music they 
made was “an invented tradition” I believe instead that they were imitators of the 
rural musicians who were beginning to appear in American entertainment at that 
time, and were somewhat analogous to the urban folkies who discovered southern 
roots music in the late 1950s and early 1960s. Carson Robison, Vernon Dalhart, Frank 
Luther, and others like them did introduce or popularize a significant body of won- 
derful songs that have endured in the country tradition. But it is difficult to see or 
hear any lingering remnants of their performance styles. It is also hard to accept 
Huber’s assertion that, given the prominence of the New York entertainers in the 
early hillbilly trade, country music was therefore not an “organic folk music of the 
American South.” Professor Huber should re-read his own book, Linthead Stomp, to 
recall how country music emerged from Piedmont textile society. And he might 
listen profitably to the music recorded at the famous Victor sessions in Bristol, Ten- 
nessee, in early August of 1927. The styles heard there still resonate in country music. 
Jimmie Rodgers, the Carter Family, and other southern-born entertainers produced 
the sounds that built country music and made it popular. Musicians still imitate 
Rodgers and the Carter Family today. I don’t know of anyone who imitates Vernon 
Dalhart or Carson Robison. 

In the years that followed the first commercial country recordings in the early 
1920s, many performers from north of the Mason-Dixon Line or west of Dixie’s ter- 
ritorial boundaries have built successful and appealing careers. Some of them, like 
the Canadians Hank Snow, Montana Slim, and Bob Nolan, and Arizona’s Marty Rob- 
bins, have been personal favorites of mine. But their influence (significant though it 
has been) has been far surpassed by that exerted by southerners. At repeated intervals 
in the years since 1923, when Georgia's Fiddli John Carson recorded “Little Old Log 
Cabin in the Lane,’ southern-born musicians have played crucial roles in contribut- 
ing enduring performance styles and songs that have moved around the world. A 
partial list should suggest the magnitude of what they have done: In addition to the 
Carter Family and Jimmie Rodgers, one thinks of Uncle Dave Macon, Charlie Poole, 
Gene Autry, Bob Wills, Bill Monroe, Hank Williams, Earl Scruggs, Merle Travis, Chet 
Atkins, Dolly Parton, Ernest Tubb, Eddy Arnold, Kitty Wells, Patsy Cline, the Delmore 
Brothers, the Louvin Brothers, Elvis Presley, Doc Watson, Buck Owens, Willie Nelson, 
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and many others. If I am ever presented with the opportunity to newly revise Coun- 
try Music, U.S.A., or to compile another study of the country music tradition, I expect 
to profit from the work done by Paul Tyler, Cliff Murphy, Patrick Huber, and Ron 
Cohen. Their contributions will be acknowledged and reaffirmed. But I am confident 
that the major outlines of my work, as well as what has been described as the “south- 
ern thesis,” will endure as the defining elements of my scholarship. 


